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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


In these letters I have drawn quite freely and some- 
times literally from the excellent and authoritative transla- 
tions of Chinese classics by Professor Giles in his ‘‘Chinese 
Literature”and from ‘The Lute of Jade” and “The Master- 
singers of Japan,” two books in the ‘“‘Wisdom of the East” 
series edited by L. Cranmer-Byng and S. A. Kapadia. 
These translators have loved the songs of the ancient poets 
of China and Japan and caught with sympathetic apprecia- 
tion, in their translations, the spirit of the East. 

I wish to thank them for their help in making it possible 
to render into English the imagery and poetry used by 
My Lady of the Chinese Courtyard. 

ELIZABETH COOPER 


PREFACE 


A WRITER on things Chinese was asked why one found 
so little writing upon the subject of the women of China. 
He stopped, looked puzzled for a moment, then said, “The 
women of China! One never hears about them. I believe 
no one ever thinks about them, except perhaps that they 
are the mothers of the Chinese men!” 

Such is the usual attitude taken in regard to the woman 
of the flowery Republic. She is practically unknown, she 
hides herself behind her husband and her sons, yet, because 
of that filial piety, that almost religious veneration in which 
all men of Eastern races hold their parents, she really 
exerts an untold influence upon the deeds of the men of 
her race. 

Less is known about Chinese women than about any 
other women of Oriental lands. Their home life is a sealed 
book to the average person visiting China. Books about 
China deal mainly with the lower-class Chinese, as it is 
chiefly with thatclass that the average visitor or missionary 
comes intocontact. The tourists see only the cooliewoman 
bearing burdens in the street, trotting along with a couple 
of heavy baskets swung from her shoulders, or they stop 
to stare at the neatly dressed mothers sitting on their 
low stools in the narrow alleyways, patching clothing or 
fondling their children. Theysee and hear theboat-women, 
the women who have the most freedom of any in all China, 
as they weave their sampans in and out of the crowded 
traffic onthecanals. These same tourists visit thetea-houses 
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and see the gaily dressed “sing-song” girls, or catch a 
glimpse of a gaudily painted face, as a lady is hurried along 
in her sedan-chair, carried on the shoulders of her chanting 
bearers. But the real Chinese woman, with her hopes, her 
fears, her romances, her children, and her religion, is still 
undiscovered. 

I hope that these letters, which were shown me by the 
writer's husband many years after they were written, will 
give a faint idea of the life of a Chinese lady. They were 
written by Kwei-li, the wife of a very high Chinese official, 
to her husband when he accompanied his master, Prince 
Chung, on his trip around the world. 

She was the daughter of a viceroy of Chih-li, a man most 
advanced for his time, who was one of the forerunners of 
the present educational movement in China, a movement 
which has caused her youth to rise and demand Western 
methods and Western enterprise in place of the obsolete 
traditions and customs of their ancestors. To show his be- 
lief in the new spirit that was breaking over his country, he 
educated his daughter along with his sons. She was given 
as tutor Ling- Wing-pu, a famous poet of his province, who 
doubtless taught her the imagery and beauty of expression 
which is so truly Eastern. 

Within the beautiful ancestral home of herhusband, high 
on the mountain-side outside of the city of Su-Chau, she 
lived the quiet, sequestered life of the high-class Chinese 
woman, attending to the household duties, which are not 
light in these patriarchal homes, where an incredible 
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number of people live under the same rooftree. The sons 
bring their wives to their father’s house instead of estab- 
lishing separate homes for themselves, and they are all 
under the watchful eye of the mother, who can make a veri- 
table prison or a palace for her daughters-in-law. In China 
the mother reigns supreme. 

The mother-in-law of Kwei-li was an old-time conserva- 
tive Chinese lady, the woman who cannot adapt herself to 
the changing conditions, who resents change of methods, 
new interpretations and fresh expressions of life. She sees 
in the newideas that her sonsbring fromthe foreign schools 
disturbers only of her life’s ideals. She instinctively feels 
that they are gathering about her retreat, beating at her 
doors, creeping in at her closely shuttered windows, even 
winning her sons from her arms. She stands an implacable 
foe of progress and she will not admit that the world is 
moving on, broadening its outlook and clothing itselfina 
new expression. She feels that she is being left behind with 
her dead gods, and she cries out against the change which 
is surely but slowly coming to China, and especially to 
Chinese women, with the advent of education and the 
knowledge of the outside world. 

Ina household in China a daughter-in-law is of verylittle 
importance until she is the mother of a son. Then, from 
being practically a servant ofher husband’s mother, she 
rises to a place of equality and is looked upon with respect. 
She has fulfilled her one great duty, the thing for which she 
was created: she has given her husband a son to worship at 
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his grave and at the graves of his ancestors. The great 
prayer which rises from the heart of all Chinese women, 
rich and poor, peasant and princess, is to Kwan-yin, for the 
inestimable blessing ofsons. ‘Sons! Giveme sons!” is heard 
in every temple. To be childless is the greatest sorrow that 
can come to a Chinese woman, as she fully realises that for 
this cause her husband is justified in putting her away for 
another wife, and she may not complain or cry out, except 
in secret, to her Goddess of Mercy, who has not answered 
her prayers. Understanding this, we can dimly realise the 
joy of Kwei-li upon the birth of her son, and her despair 
upon his death. 

At this time,whenshe was in the very depthsof despond- 
ency, when she had turned from the gods of her people, 
when it was feared that in her sorrow, near to madness, she 
would take the little round ball of sleep—opium—that has 
brought rest to so many despairing women in China, her 
servants brought her the Gospel of St John, which they 
bought of an itinerant colporteur in the market-place, 
hoping that it might interest her. Inthe long nights when 
sleep would not come to her, she read it—and found the 
peace she sought. 

I knew her many years afterward—her husband having 
been appointed Governor of Kiang-su—when she was the 
happy mother of sons and daughters. She wasa blessing to 
our province in many ways. Homes for the poor were erect- 
ed, schools for girls were started, and the generous hands 
of Kwei-li were ever open to help her people. Although in 
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themany charities that were started in theprovincial capital 
her name was never mentioned, yet we who knew realised 
that it was the wife of the Governor who was the power 
behind the throne in every question affecting women or 
the poor and helpless. 

She did not openly announce herselfa Christian or affili- 
ate with any church, I think because of family influence, 
but herlife and deeds showed plainly that on that lone night 
upon the mountain-side when in her despair she called for 
help, she did not call in vain. She found the “unknown 


God.” 


THE LOVE LETTERS 
OF A CHINESE LADY 


I 
My Dear One, 


The house on the mountain-top has lost its soul. It isno- 
thing but apalace with empty windows. I goupon theterrace 
and look over the valley where the sun sinks a golden-red 
ball,castinglong purpleshadows ontheplain. Then I remem- 
ber that thou art not coming from the city to me,and I say to 
myself that there can be no dawn that I care to see, and no 
sunset to gladden my eyes, unless I share it with thee. 

Butdonot think I amunhappy. I do everything the same 
as if thou wert here, and in everything I say, ‘‘Would this 
pleasemy master?” Meh-kiwishedtoputthylongchair away, 
as she saidit wastoo big; but I did not permit it. It must rest 
where! canlook at it and imagine I see theelying init, smok- 
ing thy water pipe;andthesmalltableisalwaysnear by, where 
thou canst reach out thy hand for thy papers and the drink 
thoulovest. Meh-kialsobroughtoutthe dwarf pine-tree and 
put it on the terrace, but I rememberedthousaidst it looked 
like an old man who had been beaten in hischildhood, andI 
gave it to her for one of the inner courtyards. She thinks it 
very beautiful, and so I did once; but I have learned to see 
_ with thine eyes, and I know now that a tree made straight 
and beautiful and tall by the Gods is more to be regarded 
than one that has been bent and twisted by man. 
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Suchalong letter] amwriting thee. lamsogladthat thou 
madest me promise to write thee every seventh day, and to 
tell thee all that passes within my household and my heart. 
Thine Honourable Mothersays it is notseemly tosendcom- 
munication from minehand to thine. She says itwas a thing 
unheard of in her girlhood,andthat we younger generations 
have passed the limits of allmodestyand womanliness. She 
wishes me to have the writer or thy brother send thee the 
news of thine household; but that I will not permit. It must 
comefromme, thy wife. Eachone of these strokes will come 
totheebearingmy message. Thou wilt not tear thecovering 
roughly as thou didst those great official letters; nor wilt 
thou crush the papers quickly in thy hand, because it is the 
written word of K wei-li, who sends with each stroke of her 
brush a part of her heart. 


II 
My Dear One, 


My first letter to thee was full of sadness and longing 
because thou wert newly gone from me. Now a week has 
passed, the sadness is still in my heart, but it is buried deep 
for only me to know. I have my duties which must be done, 
my daily tasks that only I can do since thine Honourable 
Mother has handed me the keys of the rice-bin. I realise the 
great honour she does me, and that at last she trusts me and 
18 
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LOVE LETTERS OF A CHINESE LADY 
believes me no child as she did when I first entered her 
household. 

Can I ever forget that day when first I came to my hus- 
band’s people? I had the one great consolation of a bride, 
my parents had not sent me away empty-handed. The pro- 
cession was almosta 4 in length and I watched with a swell- 
ing heart the many tens of coolies carrying my household 
goods. Therewere the silkencoverlets forthe beds, andthey 
were folded to showtheirrichness and carried on red lacqu- 
ered tablesofgreatvalue. There werethehouseholdutensils 
of many kinds, the vegetable dishes, the baskets, the cam- 
phor-wood baskets containing my clothing, tens upon tens 
of them; and I said within my heart as they passed me by, 
“Enter my new home before me. Help me to find a loving 
welcome.” Then at theendofthechanting procession I came 
inmyredchairof marriage, so closely covered I couldbarely 
breathe. Mytrembling feet could scarce support me as they 
helped mefrom the chair, and my hand shook with fear as I 
was being led into my new household. She stood bravely 
before you, that little girl dressed in red and gold, her hair 
twined with pearls and jade, her arms heavy with bracelets 
and with rings on each tiny finger, but with all her bravery 
| she was frightened—frightened. She was away from her 

parents for the first time, away from all who loved her, and 
‘she knew if she did not meet with approval in her newhome 

her rice-bowl would be full of bitterness for many moons to 
come. 
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After the obeisance to the ancestral tablet and we had fall- 
en upon our knees before thine Honourable Parent, I then 
saw for the first time the face of my husband. Dost thou re- 
member when first thou raised my veil and looked long into 
my eyes? I was thinking, ‘Will he find me beautiful?” and 
in fear I could look but fora moment, then my eyes felland 
I would not raise them to thineagain. But in that moment | 
saw that thou wert tall and beautiful, that thine eyes were 
trulyalmond, that thyskin wasclearand thy teethlikepearls. 
I was secretly glad within my heart, because I have known 
of brides who, when they saw their husbands for the first 
time, wished to scream in terror, as they were old or ugly. 
I thought to myself that I could be happy with this tall, 
strong young man if I found favour in his sight, and I said 
a little prayer to Kwan-yin. Because she has answered that 
prayer, each day I place a candle at her feet to show my 
gratitude. 

Ithink thine Honourable Mother haspassed methe keys 
of the household to take my mind from my loss. She says a 
heart that is busy cannot mourn, and my days are full of 
duties. I arise in the morning early, and after seeing that my 
hair is tidy, I take a cup of tea to the Aged One and make 
my obeisance; then I place the rice and water in theirdishes 
before the God of the Kitchen, and light a tiny stick of in- 
cense for his altar, so that our day may begin auspiciously. 
Afterthemorning meal I consult with thecook andsteward, 
The vegetables must be regarded carefully and the fish in- _ 
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_ spected, and I must ask the price that has been paid, be- 
cause often a hireling is hurried and forgets that a bargain 
is not made with a breath. 

Icarrythegreatkeys andfeel muchpridewhen I open the 
door of the storeroom. Why, I do not know, unless it is be- 
cause of therealisation that Iam theheadof thislargehouse- 
hold. If theservants or theirchildren are ill,they cometome 
instead of to thine Honourable Mother, asin formertimes. I 
settle all difficulties, unlessthey be toorare or heavy for one 
of my mind and experience. 

Then I go with the gardener to the terrace and help him 
arrange the flowers for the day. I love the stone-flagged 
terrace, with its lowmarble balustrade, resting close against 
the mountain to which it seems to cling. 

I always stop amoment andlook over the valley, because 
it was from here I watched thee when thou went to the city 
in themorning,and here! waited thyreturn. Because of my 
love for it and the rope of remembrance with which it binds 
me, I keep it beautiful with rugs and flowers. 

It speaksto me of happiness andbrings back memoriesof 
summer daysspent idling inaquiet so still that wecouldhear 
therustleof the bamboo grasses on the hillsidedown below; 
or, still more dear, the evenings passed close by thy side, 
watching the lingering moon’s soft touch which brightened 
into jade each door and archway as it passed. 

I long for thee, I love thee, I am thine. 

Thy Wife 
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Ill 
My Dear One, 


The hoursof onedayare aslikeeachother asaretwin blos- 
soms from the pear-tree. There is nonews to tell thee. The 
mornings arepassedinthedutiesthatcometoall womenwho 
have the care of a household,and the afternoons] amonthe 
terrace with thy sister. But first of all, thine August Mother ° 
must be made comfortable for her sleep, and then the peace 
indeed is wonderful. 

Mah-li and I take ourembroidery andsit upontheterrace, 
wherewepass long hours watching the people in the valley 
below. The faint blue smoke curls from a thousand dwell- 
ings, and we try to imagine the lives of those who dwell be- 
neaththe rooftrees. We see the peasantsin their rice-fields; 
watch them dragging the rich mud from the bottoms of the 
canalforfertilising; heartheshrillwhistleoftheduckmanas, 
with long bamboo, he drives the great flock of duckshome- 
ward or sends them over the fields to searchforinsects. We 
see the wedding procession far below, and can but faintly fol- 
low the great covered chair of thebrideand the train of ser- 
vants carrying the possessions to the new home. Often the 
wailing of the mournersina funeralcomestoourears,and we 
lean far overthebalconyto watch thecooliescatterthespirit 
money that will pay the dead man’s way to the land of the 
Gods. But yesterday we saw the procession carrying the 
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merchant Wong to his resting-place of the dead. There 
were many thousands of sycee spent upon his funeral. Thy 
brother tells me his sons made great boast that no man has 
been buried with such pomp inall the province. But it only 
bringsmore clearlythe remembrance that he began this life 
a sampan coolie and ended it with many millions. But his 
millions did not bring him happiness. He laboured without 
ceasing, and then, without living to enjoy the fruit, wornout, 
departed, one knows not whither. 

Yesterday we heard the clang-clang of a gong and saw 
the 7 aotaz pass by, his men carrying the boards and banners 
with his official rank and virtues written upon them, and we 
counted the red umbrellas and wondered if some poor peas- 
ant was in deep trouble. 

Itis beautiful here now. The hillside is purple with the 
autumn bloom and the air is filled with a golden haze. The 
red leaves drift slowly down the canal and tell me that soon 
the winter winds will come. Outside the walls the insects 
sing sleepily in the grass, seeming to know that their brief 
life is nearly spent. The wild geese on their southward flight 
carry my thoughts to thee. Allis sad, and sad as the cloud- 
ed moon my longing face, and my eyes are filled with tears. 
Not at twilight nor at grey of dawn can I find happiness 
without thee, my lord, mine own,and ‘‘endless are the days 
as trailing creepers.” 


Thy Wife 
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IV 
My Dear One, 

I have much to tell thee. My last letterwas unhappy, and 
these little slips of paper must bring to thee joy, not sorrow, 
else why the written word? 

First, I must tellthee thatthy brother Chih-peh will soon 
bemarried. Thouknowest hehaslong beenbetrothedto Li- 
ti, the daughterof the Governorof Chih-li, andsoonthebride 
willbehere. Wehave been arranging her apartments. Wedo 
notknowhowmany homeservantsshewill bring,and we are 
praying the Gods to grant her discretion, because with ser- 
vants fromadifferent province there are suretobejealousies 
and the retailing ofsmall tales that disturb the harmonyofa 
household. 

Manytaleshave been brought usof her great beauty, and 
we hear she has much education. Thine August Mother is 
much disturbed over the latter, as she says, and justly too, 
that over-learning is not good for women. It is not meet to 
givethem booksin whichtostoretheirembroidery silks. But 
I—I am secretly delighted, and Mah-li, thy sister, is trans- 
ported withjoy. [think within ourhearts, although we would 
not even whisper it to the night wind, we are glad that there 
will bethree instead oftwoto bearthe burdenofthe discour- 
ses of thine Honourable Mother. Not that she talks too 
much, thou understandest, nor that her speechis not stored 
full of wisdom, but—she talks—and we must listen. 
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We have other news. A new slave-girl hascome into our 
household. Asthou knowest, there has been a great famine 
to thenorthof us, and the boats, who followall disaster, have 
been anchored in our canal. I do not know why the August 
Onedesiredtoadd onemore to take ofrice beneath our roof- 
tree; but she is here. She was brought before me, a little 
peasant girl,dressed in faded bluetrousers and a jacket that 
had been many times to the washing pool. Her black hair 
was coiled inthe girlhood knot atthe side of thehead,andin 
it she had stuck a pumpkin blossom. She was such a pretty 
littlecountry flower, and looked sohelpless, I drewherto me 
and questioned her. She told me there were many within 
theircompound wall: grandmother, father,mother, brothers, 
sisters, uncles and cousins. The rice was gone, the heavy 
clothing and all of value in the pawn-shop. Death was all 
aroundthem,andthey watchedeachdayashedrew nearer— 
nearer. Thencamethebuyersof girls. Theyhadmoney that 
would buy rice for the winter and mean life to all. But the 
mother would not listen. She wastold over andover thatthe 
price of one would savethe many. But she would not sell her 
daughter. Her nights were spent in weeping and her days 
in fearful watching. At last, worn out, despairing, she went 
to a far-off temple to ask Kwan-yin, the Mother of Mercies, 
forhelpin hergreat trouble. While she was gone, Ho-taiwas 
taken to thewomen in the boatat the water-gate, and many 
pieces of silver were paid the father. When the stomach is 
empty, prideisnot strong,andthere were many small bodies 
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crying for ricethat couldonly be bought with the sacrificeof 
one. Thatnight,as theystarted downthe canal, they sawon 
thetow-path a peasant woman, her dress open far belowher 
throat, her hair loose and flying, her eyes swollen and dry 
from over-weeping, moaning pitifully, stumbling on in the 
darkness, searching for the boat that had been anchored at 
thewater-gate; butitwasgone. Poor little Ho-tai! Shesaid, 
“Tt was my mother!” and as she told me, her face was wet 
with bitter rain. I soothed her and told her we would make 
her happy, and I madea little vow in my heart that I would 
find that mother and bring peace to her heart again. 

The summer wanes and the autumnis upon us with all its 
mists and shadows of purple and grey. The camphor-trees 
look from thedistancelike great ballsof fire,andthe eucalyp- 
tus-tree, in its dress of brilliant yellow, is a gaily painted 
court lady. If one shortglimpse of thee my heartcouldglad- 
den, then all my soul would be filled with the beauty of this 
time, these days of red and gold. But now I seek thee the 
long night through, and turn to make my arm thy pillow— 
but thou art gone. 

I am thy wife who longs for thee. 


¥ 
My Dear One, 


We havea daughter-in-law. Not only have wea daugh- 
ter-in-law, but we have servants and household furnishings 
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and clothing—and clothing—and clothing. I am sure that 
if her gowns could be laid side by side, they would reach 
around the world. She is as fair as the spring blossoms, and 
of aslittle use. An army encamped upon us could not have 
soupset our householdas theadvent of this onemaiden. She 
brought with her rugs to cover the floors, embroideries and 
hangings for the walls, scrolls and sayings of Confucius and 
Mencius to hang over the seats of honour—to show us that 
she is an admirer of the classics—screens for the doorways, 
even a huge bed all carved and gilded and with hangings 
and tassels of gay silk. 

Thine Honourable Mother, after viewing the goods piled 
in the courtyards, called her bearers and told us she was tak- 
ing tea withafriend in the village of Sung-dong. Ithinkshe 
chose this friend because shelivesthe farthest from our com- 
pound walls. Ialonewas left to direct the placing of this fur- 
niture. Li-ti was like a butterfly, flitting hither and thither, 
doing nothing, talkingmuch. Thebedmustbe soplacedthat 
the Spirits of Evil passing over it in the night-timecouldnot 
take the souls of the sleepers away with them. The screens 
must stand at the proper angle guardingthe doorwaysfrom 
the spirits who, in their straight, swift flight through the air, 
fall againstthese screens instead of entering thehouse. She 
gravely explainedtome that the souls whodwell indarkness 
like to take up their abode in newly organised households, 
and many precautions must be made against them. Sheeven 
seriously considered the roof, to see if all the points curved 
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upward, sothat the spiritslighting uponthem becarried high 
above the open courtyards. I do not knowwhat wouldhave 
happened to thine ancestral rooftree if it had not met with 
her approval. I was many heartfuls glad that thine August 
Mother wastakingteaina far-off village, as Li-tieven wanted 
to installanew God in the kitchen. ThisI wouldnot permit. 
Canst thouimaginethy Mother’s face ifa God froma stran- 
ger family was in the niche above the kitchen stove? Hap- 
pily all was over when thine Honourable Mother returned. 
Sheisnotpleased withthis, hernewest, daughter-in-law, and 
shetalks—andtalks—and talks. She says the dayswill pass 
most slowly until she sees the father of Li-ti. She yearns to 
tell him that a man knows how to spenda million pieces of 
money in marrying off his daughter, but knows not how to 
spend a hundred thousand in bringing up his child. If this 
great Governorof Chih-lihas much wisdom, he willstaylong 
within hisprovince. I have justheard for the hundredthtime 
the saying of Confucius, ‘‘Birth is not a beginning, nor is 
death an end.” In my despair I said deep down within my 
breast, ‘I am sure it will not be an end for thee, O Mother- 
in-law. Thou wilt go to the River of Souls talking, talking, 
alwaystalking—butthe Gods willbe goodtome. Thoumust 
pass before me, and I will not hasten so as to overtake thee 
ontheway.” I begthy pardon, dear one. Ilack respect tothy 
Most Honourable Parent, but mysoul is sore triedandI can 
find no quiet. 
Iam 
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VI 
My Dear One, 


‘The five worst infirmities that afflict the female are 
indocility, discontent, slander, jealousy, and silliness. The 
worstofthemall, andthe parent of theother four, issilliness.” 
Does that not sound familiar to thine ears? Life is serious 
hereinthine ancestralhomesince wehavetakentoourselves 
a daughter-in-law. The written word for trouble is two 
women beneathone rooftree, andI greatly fearthat thewise 
man whoinvented writing hadknowledgethatcosthimdear. 
Perhaps he, too, hada daughter-in-law. 

Yet, with it all, Li-tiis sucha child. Ah, I see thee smile. 
Thou sayest she is only three years less in age than I; yet, 
thou seest, I have hadthe honour of living ayearby theside 
of thy Most August Mother and haveacquired muchknow- 
ledgefromthevery fountain-headofwisdom. Perchance Li- 
ti also will become a sage, if—she be not gathered to her 
ancestors before her allotted time, which depends upon the 
strength of body and ofmind which they may havewilledher. 

To me she is the light of this old palace. She is the true 
spiritof laughter, and, ‘‘When thehappy laugh, the Godsre- 
joice.” Sheis continuallyin disgrace with thine Honourable 
Mother, and now the Elder One has decided that both she 
and Mah-li, thy sister, shall learn a text from the sage Con- 
fucius eachday for penance. Theyarenowintheinner court- 
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yard, studying the sixshadows which attend the six virtues. 
I can hear them saying over-and over to each other, “‘Love 
ef goodness without the will to learncasts theshadow called 
foolishness” —nowa laugh—then againthey begin, ‘‘Love 
of knowledge without the will to learncasts the shadowcall- 
ed instability” —giggle and much talking. I am afraid they 
will never arrive at the shadow cast by the love of truth,and 
after I havewritten thee I willgo in and help them, that they 
may not be reprimanded. 
Li-titakesherdutiesnowmostseriously, thesesameduties 
consisting of dressing for the day. In the morning sheseats 
herself before her mirror, and two maids attend her, one to 
hold the great brass bowl of water, the other tohand her the 
implementsof hertoilet. While the face is warm she covers 
it with honey mixed with perfume,and applies therice-pow- 
deruntilherfaceis as white asthe rice itself. Thenthecheeks 
are rouged, the touch of red is placed upon the lower lip, the 
eyebrows are shaped like the true willow leaf, and the hair 
is dressed. Her hairis wonderful (but I say withinmyheart, 
not so long or sothick as mine), and she adorns itwithmany 
jewels of jadeand pearls. Overhersoft clothing of finelinen 
she draws the richembroidered robes ofsilk andsatin. Then 
her jewels, earrings, beads, bracelets, rings, the tiny mirror 
in the embroidered case, the bag with its rouge and powder 
fastened to her side bylong redtassels. Whenall things are 
in place, she rises a being glorified, a thing of beauty from 
her glossy hair to the toe of her tiny embroidered shoe. I 
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watch her with a little envy, because when thou wast here I 
did the same. Now that my husband is away, it is not meet 
that I make myself too seemly for other eyes. The rouge 
brush and the powder have not been near my face, and I 
have searched my clothing chests to find gowns fitting fora 
woman whois alone. 

Thy Mothersays poor Li-tiis o’ervain,and repeatstoher 
the saying, “More precious in a woman isa virtuous heart 
than a face of beauty.” But I say she is our butterfly, she 
brings the joys of summer. One must not expect a lace ker- 
chieftohold tears, andshe fulfils her woman’s destiny. Chih- 
peh, thy brother, is inexpressibly happy. He adores his 
pretty blossom. He follows her with eyesthat worship, and 
when she is in disgrace with thine August Mother, he is 
desolate. When needs be she is sent to her apartment, he 
wanders round and round the courtyards until the Honour- 
able One hasretiredfrom sight, thenhe hurriedly goesto his 
beloved. Soon I hear them laughing gaily, and know the 
storm is over. 

The rains have come and we cannot pass long days upon 
the terrace. The whole valley is shroudedingrey mists and 
the peasants have gone from the fields. The path down the 
mountain-side is empty, except for the men with the great 
umbrellahatsand capes of straw, bringing the vegetablesto 
the monastery below. The old abbot of the monastery is in 
great trouble. Some men have come and wish to erect long 
poles with wires on them. Itis feared it will interrupt the 
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Jeng-shuz of the temple. The good spirits of the air cannot 
pass, and will rest upon these ugly poles instead of coming 
tothetemple rooftree. The abbot has wailed and gone to the 
magistrate; but he will not interfere, as the men have many 
tens of thousandsofsyceeand quitelikely will worktheirwill. 

Such foolish letters as I write thee! They are filled with 
the little life that passes within the women’s courtyard, It is 
all the lifeI know. My world is bounded by these walls, and 
Task no more. 

Iam thy loving wife 


Mit 
My Dear One, 


Allthy women-folkhave beenshopping! A mostunheard- 
of event for us. We have Li-ti to thank for this great plea- 
sure, because, but for her, themerchants would have brought 
their goods to the courtyard for us to make our choice, 
Li-tiwould not hear of that; shewanted to see the city, and 
she wanted to fingerthe pretty goods within the shops. She 
knew exactly what she wished, and life was made uncom- 
fortable for us all until thy Mother ordered the chairs and 
we went into the city. Wewere a long procession. First, 
the August One with her four-bearer chair; then your most 
humble wife, who has only two bearers—as yet; then Li-ti; 
and after her Mah-li, followed by the chairs of the servants 
who came to carry back our purchases. 
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It was most exciting for us all, as we go rarely within the 
city gate. Itwasmarket day and the streets were made more 
narrow bythe baskets of fish and vegetables which linedthe 
way. The flat stones of the pavements were slippery and it 
seemed our bearers could not find awayamongst the crowd 
of riders on horses and small donkeys, the coolies with their 
buckets of hot water swinging from their shoulders, the 
sweetmeatsellers,the men with bundles, andthe women with 
small baskets. They all stepped to one side at the sound of 
the Ah-yo of our leader, except a band of coolies carrying 
the monstrous trunk ofa pine-tree, chanting as they swung 
the mast between them, and keeping step with the chant. 
It seemed a solemn dirge, as if some great giant were being 
carried to the resting-place of the dead. 

Butsadnesscould not come to us when shopping, and our 
eager eyes looked long at the signs above the open shop- 
ways. Therewere long black signs of lacquer with letters of 
raised gold, or red ones with the characterscarved and gild- 
ed. Above a shoe-shopwas a boot madefor the Kingof the 
Mountains, and in front of a pipe-shop was a water-pipe fit 
for his mate. From the fan-shop hung delicate, gilded fans; 
and framing the silk-shop windows gaily coloured silk was 
draped in rich festoons that nearly swept the pathway. 

We bought silks and satins and gay brocades, we chatted 
and we bargained and we shopped. We handled jade and 
pearlsandornamentsof twisted gold,and we pricedamulets 
and incense pots and gods. We filled our eyes with luxury 
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and our amahs’ chairs with packages, and returned home 
three happy, tired, hungry women, thinking with longing 
of the hissing tea-urn upon the charcoal brazier. 

That crowded, bustling, threatening city seems another 
world from this, our quiet, walled-in dwelling. I feel that 
here we are protected, cared for, guarded, and life’s hurry 
and distresswill only pass us by, not touch us. Yet—we like 
to see it all, and know that we are part of that great wonder- 
thing, the world. 

I am thy happy, tired 
Wife 
Vill 
My Dear One, 


lamcarrying a burden for another that is causing me much 
sorrow. Dost thou remember Chen-peh, who is from my 
province and who married Ling Peh-yu about two moons 
after I came to thy household? She came to me yesterdayin 
dire distress. She is being returned to her home by her hus- 
band’s people, and, as thou knowest, ifawoman is divorced 
shame covers her until her latest hour. Iam inexpressibly 
saddened, as I do not know what can be done. The trouble 
is with his mother and, I fear, her own pride of family. She 
cannot forget that she comes from a great house, and she 
is filled with pride at the recollection of her home. | have 
told her that the father and mother of one’s husband should 
be honoured beyond her own. I can see that she has failed 
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in respect; and thus she merits condemnation. We have all 
learned as babes that “‘respect” is the first word in the book 
of wisdom. I knowit is hard at times to still the tongue, but 
all paths that lead to peace are hard. 

She will remain with me two nights. Last night she lay 
wide-eyed, staring into the darkness, with I know not what 
withinher soul. I begged her to think wisely, to talk frankly 
with her husband and his mother, to whom she owes obedi- 
ence. There should be no pride where loveis. She mustthink 
upon the winter of her days, when shewill be alone, without 
husband and without children, eating bitter rice of charity, 
though ’tis given by her people. I put her in remembrance 
of that saying of the poet: 


' “Rudely torn may bea cotton mantle, yet a skilful hand may join it; 
Snapped may be the string where pearls are threaded, yet the thread 
all swiftly knotted; 
But a husband and his wife, once parted, never more may meet.” 


I must not bring thee the sorrows of another. Oh, dear 
one, there will never come’twixt thee and me theleast small 
riverof distrust. I willbear tothee no double heart, andthou 
wilt cherish me and love me alway. 


Thy Wrfe 


IX 
My Dear One, 


I cannot wait until the seventh dayto write thee again,as 
my letter to thee yestereve was full of sadness and longing. 
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Now I have slept, and troubles from a distance do not seem 
so grave. 

Thine Honourable Mother haschidedme gravely, but to 
my mind unjustly, and, as thou knowest, I could not answer 
her words, though they pierced me “‘like arrows from the 
stringsof white-winged bows.” Poor Li-tiis introuble again, 
and this time she has brought it upon herself,yet shecannot 
beblamed. I,as the head of the household, as thine Honour- 
able Mother has told me, should have protected her. I told 
thee that she brought servants from her old home, and 
amongst them her childhood’s nurse, who, I am sure, loves 
Li-ti dearly; but,as many women who have little to occupy 
theirhands,shelovestositinthe women’scourtyard andgos- 
sip. If ithad stopped within theservants courtyard all would 
havebeen well; butat thetimeof Li-ti’sdressingallthesmall 
goods she hadgathered during the day wereemptiedintothe 
lap of Li-ti, who is too young to know that “‘as poison that 
reachesthebloodspreadsthroughthe body, so does the love 
of gossip spreadthroughthe soul of woman.” Ido not know 
howitcame about, butcomparisons were made between the 
households, that of her home and that of her husband, and 
news was carried back to the servants’ quarters until at last 
our household was ina state of unrest that stopped all work 
and made living quite impossible. 

It seemssmall, but it isthe retailing of littlecalumniesthat 
disturbs theharmony of kinsmen andruins the peace of fam- 
ilies. Finally I found it necessary to talk to Li-ti’s nurse,and 
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I told her many thingsit were good for hertoknow. I warned 
her that if she did not wish to revisit her home province she 
muststillher tongue. Things were better for a time, butthey 
commencedagain, and] éalled her to mycourtyard andsaid 
toher, ‘“The sheavesofrice have been beatenacrossthewood 
for the last time. You must go.” Li-ti was inconsolable, but 
Iwas firm. Such quarrels are not becoming when we are so 
many beneath one rooftree. 

The servant wentaway, butsheclaimedher servant’s right 
ofreviling us within our gate. Shelay beneath our outer arch- 
way forthreelonghoursand called downcursesupon the Liu 
family. One could not get away from the sound of the enu- 
meration of the faults and vices of thy illustrious ancestors 
even behind closed doors. I did not know, my husband, that 
history claimed so many men of action by thenameof Liu. It 
pleased me to think thou mayest claim so long a lineage, as 
shewent back to thedynasty of Mingand brought forthfrom 
his grave each poor man and woman and told us of—wot his 
virtues. Ishould havebeen more indignant, perhaps, if I had 
not heard o’ermuch of the wonders of thy family tree. I was 
impressed bytheamountofknowledgeacquired bythe family 
of Li-ti. They must have searched the chronicles which evi- 
dently recorded only the unworthy acts of thy menfolk in the 
past. Ihopethat I will forget what I have heard,assometime 
when I am trying to escape from thine ancestors the tongue 
might become unruly. 

At the end of three hours the womanwas faint and veryill. 
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[had one of the servants take her down to the boat, and sent 
aman home with her, bearing a letter saying she was sicken- 
ing for home faces. She is old, and I did not want her toend 
her days in disgrace and shame. 

Butthine Honourable Mother!T hine Honourable Mother! 
Art thou not glad that thouart ina far-off country? Shewent 
from courtyard to courtyard, and fora time I fully expected 
shewouldsendtothe Yamexforthesoldiers;thensherealised 
the woman was within her right, and so restrained herself. It 
nearly caused her death, as thou knowest thine Honourable 
Mother has not long practised the virtue of restraint, espe- 
cially of the tongue. She was finally overcome and taken to 
her chamber, and we brought her tea and heated wine, and 
tried inall our ways tomakeher forget thegreat humiliation. 
Asshebecameno better, wesentforthemanof medicinefrom 
the Eastern Gate, and he wished to burn her shoulders with 
a heated cash to remove the heat within her. To this she 
objected so strongly that hehastily gathered his utensilsand 
departed, looking fearfully over his shoulder from time to 
time as he passed quickly down the hillside. 

Then I thought of her favourite priest fromthe monastery 
down below, and sentfor him. He came with candle and in- 
cense and, I ¢4zzk, some rose wine for which the monastery 
is justly famous; and he chanted prayers, striking from time 
totimea little gong, until peace was restored and sleep came 
to her eyelids. 

In the morning she wished to talk to Li-ti; but I feared for 
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her,and I said, “Youcannotspeak of theocean to awell-frog, 
nor sing of ice toasummer insect. She will not understand.” 
She said Li-ti was without brains, a senseless thing of paint 
and powder. I said, ‘‘Wewill form her, we will make of her 
a wise woman in good time.” She replied with bitterness, 
“Rotten wood cannot be carved nor walls of dirt be plaster- 
ed.” I could not answer, but I sent Li-tito pass the day with 
Chih-pehatthe Goldfish Temple, and when shereturned the 
time was not so stormy. 
Allthismademeunhappy,andthecaresofthisgreathouse- 
hold pressed heavily uponmyshoulders. Please donot think 
the cares too heavy, northatI donot crave thework. I know 
all labour is done for the sake of happiness, whether the hap- 
piness comes or no; and if I find not happiness, I find less 


time to dream and mourn and long for thee, my husband. 
Thy Wrfe 


xX 


My Dear One, 


Wehavebeentoagreat festivalatthe Templeof the God- 
dess of a Thousand Hands. Thine Honourable Mother de- 
cided that we should go by boat partof the way, sothechairs 
were told to meet us at the Western Village Rest-house. 

We hired from the city oneof those great pleasure-boats, 
but it was not too greatforusall. There wasthe August One, 
and four of her friends, then Li-ti, Mah-li and myself. We 
tookthecook, thestewardand three amahs, andit wasindeed 
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a time of feasting. It was the first time I had been upon the 
canal,and it wasdifferent from seeing it fromtheterrace. As 
we passed slowly along we could watch the life of the water 
people. On the banks were the great water-wheels turned 
bythe village buffalo. In the deserted districts women were 
gathering reeds to make thesleeping mats and boat covers. 
The villages with their blue-grey houses and thatchedroofs 
nestling among the groves of bambooslookedlikechicklets 
sheltering under the outstretched wings of the mother hen. 

We pushed our way through the crowded water-ways of 
the cities, where we could catchglimpsesof the guestsinthe 
tea-houses or the keepers of the shops, or could watch the 
children leaning over the balconies. On the steps between 
the houses which led to the waterside women were washing 
clothes, or the dyers were cleansing the extra dye from the 
blue cotton which clothes all China’spoor. Wecaughtsmall 
bits of gossip and heardthelaughterof all thesepeople, who 
seemed happy at their work. 

When wecouldagain pass tothe opencanal we would watch 
the boats. I did not know therewere somany boatsin allthe 
world. They floated slowly past us—big boats, little boats, 
those that went by sail, and those that went by oar. There 
were the boats of mandarins and merchants, those for pas- 
sengers,and greatunwieldy boats for rice. We saw the fish- 
ing-boats with their hungry, fierce-eyed cormorantssitting 
quietly in their places, waiting for the master to send them 
diving in the water for the fish they may not eat. 
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Thecanal wasa great broadhighway. Eventhetow-paths 
had their patrons. Travellers on wheelbarrows, rich men in 
sedan-chairs, soldiers, coolies, chantingastheyswung along 
with their burdens swinging from the bamboo on their 
shoulders,all going to or coming fromthe great city to which 
we drew nearer with each stroke. 

At the rest-house the bearers were awaiting us, and we 
were carried up the long paved roadway to the temple. It 
seemed as if all the world had turned to praying—all the 
women world, thatis. Theywerehere, richand poor, peasant 
and official’s wife, but in the temple all ofasisterhood. We 
descended from our chairs in thecourtyardand putourspirit 
money in the great burner, where it ascended in tiny flames 
side by side with thatof the beggar woman, tothe great God 
in the Heavens. We entered the temple, placed our candles, 
andlightedourincense. Wemadeourobeisancetothe Many- 
handed Goddess and asked her blessing on our household 
for theyear tocome. Then I went tothe Motherof Mercies, 
Kwan-yin,and made my deepest reverence, because forher 
my heart is full of love and gratitude. The other Gods I re- 
spect and make them all dueworship, but I feel theyare far 
awayfrom me. Kwan-yin is thewoman’s God, and] feelher 
love for me. She shapes my way, and I knowit istoher lowe 
it that mylifeflows onasagentlestream,andI knowthatshe 
cares formeandguards menowthatthouartawayand I have 
no oneonwhom to lean. When! go before her all fire of pas- 
sion is extinguished in my heart, and mytroubles and cares 
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pass awayand become smallinthedistance, evenasthelight 
of the morning stars palesand wanesatthecomingofthesun. 
My heart is full of love forher, ofalovethat I cannotexpress. 
She has heard my prayers and answered them. She is my 
Kwan-yin, my Motherof Mercy, andeachday I dosomelittle 
deed for her, some little thing to show remembrance, soshe 
will know the hours arenottoo full nor thedaystooshortfor 
me to place my offering on an altar built of love. 

As we turned to leave the temple I glanced back at the 
greatdark chamber andI saw the God of Light, the Buddha, 
sitting there socalmupon his throne, with the light of many 
candles before him and clouds of incense that floated to the 
roof. I thought, “He is all-powerful. I only prayed to him 
from out my lips, not with myheart. Perhaps—” Sol returned. 
I prayed the mighty God with humble prayer to bring my 
loved one swiftly home to me; and then we left the temple. 
We walked slowly through the courtyards, looking at the 
great trees that stood like tall, grim sentinels guarding the 
place of prayer. Then we were taken by our bearers to the 
Goldfish Monastery in the hills. Dost thou remember it? 
Thou and I were there once in the spring-time. 

We bought the small round cakes from the priests and fed 
the greedy fish. Theyswarmedoverthe pool, pushing, nudg- 
ing, fighting one another to get the morsels we threw them. 
Tiring of that, we had tea and sweetmeats served upon the 
terrace; then, after chatting for a time, we left for the boat. 
We drifted slowly homeward. Thy Mother and her friends 
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discussed the earth, the moon, the sun and stars, as well as 
smallermatters, suchaschildren, husbands, servants, schools 
—anduponthelastthy Mother waxed mosteloquent; asthou 
knowest, it is a sore subject with her, this matter of the new 
education. I heard her say: ‘‘All my sons have book know- 
ledge. Of what use is it in the end? The cock crows and the 
dog barks. We know that, but the wisest of mysons cannot 
say why one crows and the other barks, nor why they crow 
or bark at all.” Canst thou hear her, and see her shake her 
head dolefully over the dismal fact that thou hast left the 
narrow way of Confucius and the classics? 

Wecametothe pathway just at sunset, andas I lookedup 
at the oldpalacea little hurt came tomyheart that thouwert 
not close by my side. It lay so peaceful there and quiet, the 
curving roofs likeflights of doveswhohad settled down with 
their wings not yet quite folded. It brought remembrance 
that for me it was an empty palace. I will see no one—as Li- 
ti will—within the archway. 


Thy Wife Who Loves Thee 


XI 
My Dear One, 


Thy letter and the photographs received. Thou sayest it 
isa“flashlight” of a reception tothy Master, the Prince. Ido 
not know exactly what that means, but there seem to be 
many people and—ladies. I have not shown thine Honour- 
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able Mother the picture, as she might ask thee to return at 
once. I do not criticise thy friends, nor could our Prince go 
toa place not fitting to his dignity, but—the ladies seem in 
my poor judgment most lightly clad. 

The papers here are full of thy reception in that foreign 
land andof the honourthat is paidthe embassy. Thy brother 
readto all within the courtyardof thefeasts that are givenin 
honour of His Highness, and we were full proud, knowing 
well thou stoodst close by him at the time. Thylettersarea 
joy tome. We read them many times, and then I read those 
of Chih-peh, whichtalkof thingsI do not understand. Thou 
must not give the foolish boy ideas, as he prates most glibly 
of “republics” and ‘‘governmentof the peopleby the people,” 
after he has received thy letters. That is for men of wisdom 
like thee, but not for foolish boys to carry with them to the 
tea-house. 

Kwei-l 


XII 
My Dear One, 


Thouaskest meif I still care for thee, if the remembrance 
of thy face has grown less dear withthe passing of the days. 
Dear one, thouknowest we Chinese womenare notsupposed 
to know of love, much less to speak of it. We read of it, we 
knowitisthesong ofallthe world, butitcomesnottous unless 
bychance. We gotoyouas strangers, wehavenochoice, and 
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if the Gods withhold their greatest gift, the giftof love, then 
life is grey and wan as the twilight of a hopeless day. Few 
women have the joy I feel whenI look into my loved one’s 
face and know that I am hisand heismine, andthatourlives 
are twined together for all the days to come. 

Do I love thee? I cannot tell. I thinkof thee bydayandI 
dream of thee by night. I neverwant to hurt thee norcause 
thee a moment’s sorrow. I would fill my hands with happi- 
ness to lay down at thy feet. Thou artmy life, mylove,myall, 
and I am thine to hold through all the years. 


XII 
My Dear One, 


It is the time of school, and now all the day from the ser- 
vants’ courtyard I hear their droning voices chanting the 
sayingsof Confucius. I didnot know wehad so many young 
lives within our compound until I saw them seated at their 
tables. I goat timesand tell them tales whichthey much pre- 
fer to lessons, but of which thine Honourable Mother does 
not approve. I told them the other day of Pwan-ku. Dost 
thou rememberhim? Howatthebeginningof Timethegreat 
God Pwan-ku withhammer and chiselformedthe earth. He 
toiled and he worked for eighteen thousand years,and each 
day increased in stature six feet, and, to give him room, the 
Heavensrose andthe earthbecamelarger andlarger. When 
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the Heavens were round and the earth all smooth, he died. 
His head became mountains, his breath the wind and the 
clouds, his voicethethunder. His arms andlegs werethe four 
poles, his veins the rivers, his muscles the hills and hisflesh 
the fields. His eyes became the stars, his skin and hair the 
herbs and the trees, and the insects which touched him be- 
came people. Does not that make thee think of thy child- 
hood’s days ? 

They crowd around meand say, “Tell us more,” justasI 
did with my oldamahwhenshestilled mewiththetalesofthe 
Gods. Yesterday,one small boy, the sonof thechief steward, 
begged for a story of the sun. I hadtotellhimthat my wisdom 
did not touchthe sun, although I, in my foolish heart, think 
ita great God because it gives us warmthandwe canfeel its 
kindlyrays. I said, “Thou hast seen the coolies trackingon 
the tow-path with theirheavy waddedclothing wetwithrain. 
If itwere not for the kindly sun which dries them, howcould 
they toil and work and drag the great rice-boats up to the 
water-gate? Is he nota God to them?” 

Itoldthemalsoof Chang-ngo, thegreat, greatbeauty who 
drank thecupof life eternal. She wenttothe moon, wherethe 
jealous Gods turned her into agreat black toad. Sheisthere, 
forever thinking, mourning over her lost beauty, and when 
we see the softhaze comeover thefaceof the moon, we know 
that she is weeping and filling the space with her tears. 

I perhaps am wrong to tell the foolish talestothechildren, 
but they grow so tired of the hard benches and Chang-tai, 
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the teacher, who glares at them so fiercely when they speak 
not quickly enough to please him. 

There has been much gossip from the valley over the 
mountain-side. It seems an iron bridge is being put across 
the river,andstrange men come and peerat thecountryside 
through witch glasses. It hasmadethe goodspirits of theair 
todrawapart fromthevalley,andthecattlehavediedandthe 
rice not ripened, and much sorrow has gone broadcast. The 
river overflowed, because they desecrated the Dragon’sback 
by digging downintothe earth that was sacred. 1 knownoth- 
ingexcept what is brought from the market-place, and, as it 
does not concern us here on themountain-side, I listen only 
_ with my ears, not with my mind. 

The nights arelong andcold. The mooncasts silver shim- 
mering lights over the valley below. We cannot stand long 
on the terrace but must stay close within our rooms near to 
thecharcoalbraziers. The wind sweeps o’erthe rooftree with 
the wailing voice of a woman. 

Oh, Soul of Mine, with weary heart the creeping daysI’m 
counting. 


Thy Wife 


XIV 


My Dear One, 

We have hada serious sickness come to all the country- 
. side; rich and poor, peasant andmerchant havesuffered from 
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a fever that will not abate. It raged for more than a moon 
before it wasknown the cause thereof. Dostthou remember 
the Kwan-lin Pagoda? Its’ruin has long been a standing 
shametothe peopleofthe province, and finally the Godshave 
resented their neglect and sentthem thisgreatillness. Over 
all the city the yellow edicts of the priests have been placed 
so as tomeetthe eye ofall whotravel. They are inthemarket- 
places, at the entrance of the tea-houses, standing on great 
boardsat the doorways of the temples, in front of the water- 
gates,and ateachcity postern. Theystate thatthe Godsare 
angry and send to each man or household that will not give 
three days’ work uponthe Pagodathe fever that leaves him 
weak andailing. They demand the labour of the city; and 
if it is not given freely, toil is sent the people in their sleep 
and they waken weary,and must so remain until the work is 
finished. 

We did not hearken to the summons until Chih-peh, thy 
brother, fell ill with the sickness. He grew worse each 
day, until Li-ti and thine Honourable Mother were panic- 
stricken. At last the chairs were ordered, and thy Mother 
and I went to the monastery on the hillside to consult with 
the old abbot, whoismostfullof wisdom. Thine Honourable 
Mothertoldhim of the illness which hadassailed herson,and 
begged him to tellher if it werethe illness of the Pagoda. He 
meditated long and seriously, then he said, ‘“M y daughter, 
the Gods are no respecter of persons; they wish the service 
of your son.” “But,” thine Honourable Mother objected, 
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“he is no workman. He cannot labour upon the Pagoda.” 
The abbot said, “There are more ways of giving service 
than the labour of the hands. The Gods will allow him to 
contribute of his wealth and buy the toil of other men, and 
thus he may cancel his obligation.” The August One satis- 
fied the greedy heart of the priest, and then he told her to 
go and make her obeisance to the God of Light, the great 
Buddha, and see what message he had for her. 

She took the hollow bamboo filled with the numbered 
slices of wood and, prostrating herself three times beforethe 
Great One, shook it slowly until one detached itself from its 
brothers and fell to the floor. The abbot then handed hera 
slip of paper which read : 

“Wisdom sits by the Western Gate 
And gives health and happiness to those who wait.” 
These words meant nothing to thine Honourable Mother ; 
and after giving the abbot more silver, he said, ‘‘ Beside the 
Western Gatesitstheowlof wisdom, the great doctor Chow- 
fong. His father and his father’s father were wise; theirstudy 
was mankind, and to him has come all their stores of know- 
ledge. Hehasbooksof wonderfulage, thattellhim thesecret 
of theworld. Goto him; hewill giveyouthe plan ofhealing.” 

We started for the Western Gate, and I, in my wicked 
heart, spoke thoughts that should have been closely locked 
within my breast. I said, ‘“‘ Perhaps the doctor andthepriest 
have formed a combination most profitableto thetwo. If we 
had gone to the doctor first, we might have been sent to the 
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abbot.” It was a great mistake to mention such a dreadful 
thing, and I realised it instantly ; asthouknowest, the Elder 
One has a tongue of eloquence, and I was indeed glad that 
her bearerscarried her at least ten paces from my bearers— 
and the way was long. 

Even thine Honourable Mother was awed at the solemn 
looks of this great manofmedicinewho, in hisdim room with 
dried batshanging from theceiling beamsandadragon’segg 
closeby hishand, glaredatherthrough hisgreatgoggleslike 
a wise oldowl. She apologised for disturbing so greata man 
at his studies, but she was the bearer of a message from the 
abbot. He read it carefully, then took down a monstrous 
book entitled “The Golden Mirrorof Medical Practice,”and 
solemnly poredoveritspages. Atlasthe wrote uponapaper, 
then chanted : 


“In a building tall, by the city wall, 
In the street of the Tower of Gold, 
Is the plant of health, long life and wealth, 
In the claws of the Dragon bold.” 


The August One tookthe paper, laidsome silveruponthe 
table, and we hurried from his doorway, glad to be free from 
his fearful presence. When we entered thechairs andlooked 
tothe paper fordirections to give the bearers, thecharacters 
were meaningless to us. I repeated his chant, and the head 
bearer said, “There is a shop of drugs in the street of 
the Tower of Gold, and the sign of the place is a Golden 
Dragon’s Claw.” 

We soon were there, and waited in our chairs while the 
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bearertookthe paperintothe makerofmedicines. We waited 
long, and thine Honourable Mother would have been im- 
patient if sleep had not kindly made her forget the waiting 
hours. I, sittinginmychair,couldlookthroughthearchways 
into thebig coveredcourtyards where blind men weregrind- 
ing herbs. They were harnessed to great stones, and went 
round and round all day, like buffalo at the water-wheel. I 
wondered why the Gods had put themat this service. What 
sins they had committed in their other life, to be compelled 
toworklikebeasts,grinding theherbsthat wouldbringhealth 
and life to others, while they lived on in darkness. Often I 
would hear the soft call of the deer as they moved restlessly 
in their tiny cells. I know their horns, when powdered fine 
with beetles’ wings, is the cure for fevers and all ailments of 
the blood, but why could not the wiseones of theearth have 
found some herb or weed to take their place and give these 
wild ones of the woods their freedom? Finally, the bearer 
came with a tiny jar, too small, it seemed, to take such time 
in mixing, and we returned to the waiting Li-ti. 

The medicine was black and nasty and smelled not sweet- 
ly, which proved its strength. Chih-peh got slowly better, 
and the world again looked fair to Li-ti, and the song came 
to herlips. The flowerswere put in the hair, the gay dresses 
were brought out of their boxes, and she was, as of old, our 
butterfly. 

We laughedat her for her fright, but I thought, ifit had 
been thouwho wast ill,andI did not knowthe cure! Oh, dear 
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one, dost thou understand that, toa woman who loves, her : 
husband is more than Heaven, more than herself? All that . 
she is not, all that she lacks, all that she desires to be, is her 
beloved. His breathalonecan bring peace to her heart,and 

it is he alone who teaches her the depth of passionate joy 
there is in love and life and all things beautiful. 


I am thy wife 
XV 


My Dear One, 


Thine Honourable Mother is beset by the desire of 
marrying. No,do notstart; itisnotof herself sheisthinking. 
She will go to the River of Souls mourning thine Honour- 
able Father, and a faz/o will be erected in her honour. Itis 
of her household she is thinking. Shesays our rooftree istoo 
small toshelter four women, three of whomhave littlebrains ! 
and that includes thy humble, loving wife—but why she i 
should wish to exchange Mah-li, whom she knows, for a 2 
strange woman whom she does not know, passes my under- 
standing. She seems not overfond of daughters-in-law, if 
one judge from chance remarks. 

First, before I speak of Mah-li, I must tell thee of thy 
brother. Thine Honourable Mother is right—it were better 
that he marry and have a heel rope that leads him home- 
wards. He isunrulyand passes overmuchtime at the Golden 
Lotus Tea-house. He is not bad or wicked. He lives but 
for the moment, and the moment is often wine-flushed. He 
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will not work or study,andmany times at night I send away 
the gate-keeper and leave my amah at the outer archway, 
so thy Mother will not know the hour he enters. He is 
young, and has chosen friends not equal to himself, andthey 
have set his feet in the pathway that slopes downwards. 

He does not wish to marry. We have told him that mar- 
riage is a will of the Gods and must be obeyed. ‘‘Man does 
not attain by himself, nor Woman by herself, but like the 
one-winged birdsof our childhood’s tale, they must rise to- 
gether.” It is useless to talk to him. A spark of fire will not 
kindle wood thatis still toogreen, and I fear he is inlove with 
life, and youth, and freedom. 

I do not wishto doubt the wisdomof the August One, but 
I think she madea mistake in her choice of abride for Chih- 
mo. Shechose Tai-lo, thedaughterof the Prefect of Chih-li. 
The arrangements were nearly made, the dowry even was 
discussed, but when the astrologer cast their horoscopes to 
seeif they could pass theirlife in peacetogether, itwasfound 
that the ruler of Chih-mo’s life was a lion, and that of the 
bride’s,a swallow, so it was clearlyseen theycouldnotshare 
one rooftree. I fear (I would not have this come to the ears 
of thine Honourable Mother)that somesilverwas left upon 
thedoorstepof the astrologer. Chih-moaskedof metheloan 
of an hundred Zae/s, and I saw the wife of the reader of the 
stars pass by with a new gown of red and gold brocade. 

I think Chih-mo hadseen Tai-lo. Report givesher small 
beauty. Yet,as the Elder One says, ‘‘Musk is known by its 
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perfume, and not by the druggist’s label.” Quite likely she 
would have made a good wife; and—we have one beauty in 
the household—it is enough. 

There is much wailing in the courtyards. The gardener 
andthe bearerandthe watchmanare having bound thefeetof 
theirsmalldaughters. Thesaying, “Forevery pairofgolden 
liliesthere is aZang of tears,” is true. I am sosorryfor them. 
Just when they want to run and play, they must sit all day 
with aching feet. Myamah wishedto put on theheavybind- 
ings, but I would not permit it. I said, ““Do you want little 
eyes to fill with tears each time they see you coming across 
the courtyard? If their grandmothers do not come, let some 
old women from the village do the cruel thing.” 

The happy rains of the spring are here. It is not the cold, 
drear rain of autumn, but dancin g, laughing rain thatcomes 
sweepingacross the valley, touching the rice-fieldslovingly, 
and bringing forth the young green leaves of the mulberry. 
I hearit patter upontheroofat night-time,and in the morn- 
ing all the earthseemscleansed andnew; freshcoloursgreet 
mine eye when | throw back my casement. 

When wilt thou come to me, thou keeper of my heart? 

Thy Wife 
XVI 
Dear One, 


“He whose faults are never told him 
Doubtless deems the angels mould him.” 


That cannot be said of three women of thy household. 
It is Mah-li this time on whom the wrath descends. She 
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and Li-ti were broidering in the western room, where they 
couldget the last rays of the sun. Perhaps they were speak- 
ing on forbidden subjects—I do not know; but thine Hon- 
ourable Mother entered quietly and reproved them, and 
(even when I write it I blush for her) Mah-li said to her 
Honourable Mother, “Only cats and cranes and thieves 
walksilently.” Thy Mother was speechless with anger,and 
justly so,and nowit is decided that Mah-li must be married. 
She needs a stronger hand than a woman’s. Is it not ridi- 
culous, little Mah-li needing a strong hand? 

At first the August One considered Meng-wheh, the pre- 
fect at Sung-dong. Heis old and cross, but when I remon- 
strated, I was told that he was rich. His many tens of thou- 
sands of sycee are supposed to weigh more than youth and 
love. I said, ‘“Though he bar with gold his silver door,” a 
man cannot keep the wife who loves him not. Thine Hon- 
ourable Mother thought more wisely, and after many days 
of consideration entered into consultation with the family 
of Sheng Ta-jen in regard to his son. It seems Mah-li is 
doomed to marriage soon, and she does not know whether 
she is happy or sorrowful. She is turned this way and that, 
as the seed of the cotton-tree is swayed by the coming and 
goingof thewind. To-dayshelaughs, to-morrowshe weeps. 
Thy Mother haslost all patience with her,and, as shealways 
does when her own words fail her, I heard her quoting the 
Sage: “Just as ducks’ legs though short cannot be length- 
ened without pain, nor cranes’ legs though long be short- 
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ened without misery tothecrane, neither can sense beadded 
toa sillywoman’s head.” : 

I feel that thine Honourable Mother is unkindto Mah-li. 
She is a flower, a flower that has her place in life the same 
as the morning-glory, which is loved just as fondly by the 
Gods as the pine-tree which stands so stately upon the hill- 
side. She is light and pure and dainty as the fragrance of 
perfumed air, and I do not want to see her go to a family 
who will not understand her youth and love of play. 

Mah-li has asked of me money, and with it bought agreat 
candle for each day, which she sends down the mountain- 
side to be placed before Kwan-yin. I asked her to tell me 
her prayer, that needed so large an offering. The unfilial 
girl said she prayed, “Kwan-yin, send mea husband with 
no family.” 

Such a lot of petty gossip I pour into thine ears, yet thou 
wouldst know the happenings of thine household. Of the 
world outside, thy brother writes thee. My world is here 
within these walls, 


Thy Wife 
XVII 
My Dear One, 


Thine house is a house of intrigue. Deep, dark intrigue 
and plotting. Thy wifehas lent herself to a most unwomanly 
thing,and doubtless thou wilt tell her so, but Mah-li begged 
so prettily, I could refuse her nothing. I told thee in mylast 
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letterthat thine Honourable Motherhad been regardingthe 
family of Sheng Ta-jenwith a view to his sonas husband of 
Mabh-li. It is settled, and Mah-li leaves us in the autumn. 
None of us except Chih-peh has seen the young man, and 
Mah-li did a most immodest thing the other day. She came 
to me and asked me to find out from Chih-peh if he were 
handsome, if he were young—allthe questions that burn the 
tongue ofayoung girl, butwhichshe mustkeep within tightly 
closed lips if she wouldnot be thought unmaidenly. I asked 
thy brother; buthis answer was not inregardtothequestions 
Mabh-li wished so much to know. So we arranged a plan—a 
plan that caused me many nights of sleeplessness. It was 
carried out and—still the sky is blue, the stars are bright at 
night, and the moon shines just as softly on the valley. 

Thefirst part of the plan wasfor Li-ti. She must persuade 
Chih-peh to ask Shen-go to spend the day with him at the 
Fir-tree Monastery. When he knew the meaning of the in- 
vitationhe refused. He was shocked, and properly; asitwas 
a thing unheard of. He could not understand why Mab-li 
wouldnotbe content withher mother’s choice. Li-ti brought 
all her little ways to bear—and Chih-peh can refuse her 
nothing. At the Feast of the Moon thy brother asked three 
friends to join him at the monastery and stroll amongst its 
groves. 

Therest of the plan wasformetocarry out; and I, thy wife, 
displayed a talent for diplomacy. I noticed that the cheeks 
of our Honourable Mother were pale, that she seemed list- 
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less, that her step was wearied. I saiddoubtlessshe wastired 
of being shut within the compound wallswith three aimless, 
foolish women, and proposed a feast or pilgrimage. I men- 
tioned the Goldfish Pond, knowing she was tiredof it; spoke 
of the Pagoda on the Hills, knowing full well that she didnot 
likethe priests therein; then, by chance, read fromabook the 
story of thetwokings. It is thetaleof the Kingof Hangchow 
andthe King of Soochowwho, in the oldentime, dividedour 
great valley betweenthem. The King of Hangchow was an 
oldman, andthe cares of state fell heavily upon hisshoulders. 
The King of Soochow was a youngman, eaten up withmad 
ambitions. Hebeganto treaduponthe landsof theold King, 
takingnowafarmhouse, nowa village, and at lastacity, until 
the poor old King was threatenedat his very gateway bythe 
army of the young man. The young King had strength, but 
the old King had guile, so he made a peace with his enemy 
forone year. He senthim presents, costlysilks andteas,and 
pearls and jade and ginseng, and, last and best, a beautiful 
slave-girl, the most beautiful in the province. The young 
King was delighted, and forgot his warring, passing all his 
days within the women’s quarters. 

As the winter waned and the spring came, the slave-girl 
sickened, said she panted for the hillsides, and she pointed 
to themountain outsidehiscity walls. Hewasa foolish King, 
andhe builded for her a palace,and she moved therewith her 
women. The King was lonely in the city, and he passed his 
days with the women in the palace on the mountain. While 
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living there in pleasure, andhis armyinthecity, theold King 
of Hangchow sent his soldiers; and soon therewas no King 
of Soochow, only a slave-girl decked with many jewels was 
taken back with honour to the old King’s city. 

I read all this to thine Honourable Mother, and told her 
we could see the ruins of the fish-pond, of the palace, see 
thefallen marbles from the tea-house, and—thechairswere 
ordered, and we went. We wandered over deserted path- 
ways, saw the lotus poolsoncefilled with goldfish, pickedour 
way through lonely courtyards, climbed the sunken steps of 
terracesthathadonce been gay with flowers. Itall wasmelan- 
choly,this palace built for pleasure, nowamass of crumbling 
ruins,anditsaddenedus. We satupon the King’sbenchthat 
overlooked the plain, and from it I pointed out the Fir-tree 
Monastery in the distance. I spoke of their famous tea, sun- 
dried with the flowers of jessamine, and said it might bring 
cheer and take away the gloom caused bythe sight of death 
and vanished grandeurs now around us. 

We were carried swiftly along the pathways that wound 
in and out past farm villages and rest-houses until we came 
to the monastery, which is like a yellow jewel in its setting 
of green fir-trees. The priests made us most welcome, and 
wedrank of theirtea, whichhas notbeenoverpraised, sitting 
atagreat open windowlookingdownuponthe valley. Stroll- 
ing in the courtyard was Chih-peh with his three friends. 
Mah-li neverraised hereyes;she sat asmaidens sitin public, 
but—she saw. 
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We came home another pathway, to pass the resting-place 
of Sheng-dong, the man who at the time of famine fed the 
poor and gave his all to help the needy. The Gods so loved 
him that when his body was carried along the roadway to 
the Resting-place of his Ancestors, all the stones stood up 
to pay him reverence. One can see them now, standing 
straight and stiff, as if waiting for his command to lie down 
again. 

Art thou dissatisfied with me? HaveI done wrong? Dear 
One, it means so much to Mah-li. Let her dream these 
months of waiting. It is hard to keep wondering, doubting, 
fearing one knows not what, hoping as young girls hope. 
But now she has seen him. To me he was just a straight- 
limbed, bright-faced boy; to her he is a God. There are no 
teeth so white, no hair so black, and man were not born who 
walked with such a noble stride. It will make the summer 
pass more quickly, and the thought of the marriage-chair 
will not be to her the gateway ofa prison. 

Art thou not tired of that far-off country? Each time I 
break the seal of thy dear letter I say, “Perhaps this time— 
it holdsfor me my happiness. It will say, ‘Iam coming home 
to thee’.” I am longing for that message. 

Thy Wefe 
XVIII 
My Dear One, 

It will soon be the Feast of the Springtime. Even now 
the roads are covered with the women coming to the temple 
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carrying their baskets of spirit money and candles to lay be- 
fore the Buddha. 

Spring will soon be truly here; the buds are everywhere. 
Everything laughs from the sheer joy of laughter. The sun 
looks down upon the water in the canal and it breaks intoa 
thousand little ripples from pure gladness. I too am happy, 
and I want to give of my happiness. I have puta great hang 
of tea down by the rest-house on the tow-path, so that they 
who thirst may drink. Each morning I send Chang-tai, the 
gate-keeper, down to the man who lives in the little reed hut 
he has builded by the grave of his father. For three years he 
will live there, toshowto the world hissorrow. I think it very 
worthy and filial of him, so I send him rice each morning. | 
have also done another thing to express the joy that is deep 
within myheart. The old abbot, out of thankfulness that the 
tallpoles werenoterected beforethemonastery gateway, has 
turned the fields back of the temple into a freeing-place for 
animals. There one may acquire merit by buying asheep, a 
horse, a dog,a bird, orasnake thatis to be killed, and turning 
it loose whereit may live and diea natural death, as the Gods 
intended from the beginning. I have given him a sum of 
money, large in his eyes but small when compared to my 
happiness, to aid him in this worthy work. I go over in the 
morning and lookat the poor horses and the dogs, and won- 
der whose soul is regarding me from out of their tired eyes. 

Let me hear that thou art coming, man of mine, and I will 
gather dewdrops from the cherry-trees and bathe me in 
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their perfume to give me beauty that will hold thee close 


to me. “ 
Iam 


Thy Wife 
xis 


My Dear One, 


] have received thy letter telling me thou wilt not be here 
until the summer comes. Then, I must tell thee my news, as 
the springtime is here, the flowers are budding, the grass is 
green, soon the plum-tree in the courtyard will be white. I 
am jealous of this paper that will see the delight and joy in 
thineeyes. In the evening I watch the rice boats pass along 
the canal, where the water is green and silvery like the new 
leaves of the willow, and I say, ‘Perhaps when you return, 
I shall be the mother of a child.”” Ah!—I have told thee. 
Does it bring thee happiness, my lord? Does it makea quick 
little catch in thy breath? Does thy pulse quicken at the 
thought that soon thou wilt be a father? 

Thou wilt never know what this has meant to me. It has 
made thecreature live that was withinmy soul, andmy whole 
being is bathed with its glory. Thou wilt never know how 
many times I havegone down the pathwayto the templeand 
asked this great boon of our Lady of Mercy. She granted it, 
and my life is made perfect. I am indeed a woman, fulfilling 
a woman's destiny. If a woman bear not sons for her lord, 
what worth her life? Do we not know that the first of the 
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seven causes for putting away a wife is that she brings no 
sons into the world toworship at the graves of her husband’s 
ancestors? But I, K wei-li, that will not be said of me. 

Sometimes I think, “If something should happen; if the 
Godsshould be jealousof my happinessand I should not see 
thee more?” Then the heart of the woman throbs with fear, 
and | throw myself at the feet of Kwan-yin and beg for 
strength. She gives me peace and brings to my remem- 
brance that the bond of fate is sealed within themoon. There 
is no place for fear, for aught but love; my heart is filled so 
with its happiness. 

Thy Wife 


xX 
My Dear One, 


The spring has come, and with it some new pulse of life 
beats through my quiet veins. I spend long hours upon the 
terrace, breathing in the perfume of the many flowers. The 
cherry-blossoms are a glory. The whole steep hillside is 
covered with a fairy lace, as tf some God knew howwe hun- 
gered after beauty and gave us these pink blossoms to help 
us to forget the bare cold earth of winter. 

Itisthetime of praying, and all the women with their can- 
dies andtheirincenseare bending knees and chanting pray- 
ers to Kwan-yin for the blessing of a son. There is a pil- 
grimage tothe K wem-li Pagoda. Ican see it in the distance, 
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with its lotus bells that swayand ring with each light breath 
of wind. One does not think of it as a thing of brick andmor- 
tar, oras a many-storied temple, butasacasket whosejewels 
are the prayers of waiting, hoping women. 

You ask me how I pass my days? I cannot tell. At dawn, 
I wakewith hope and listen to the song of the meadow-lark. 
At noon, I dream of my great happiness to come. At sunset, 
I am sweptawayinto theland of mygolden dreams, into the 
heart of my golden world that is peopled with but three— 
Thou, Him,and Me. I am drifting happily, sleepily, forget- 
ting care, waiting for the Gods to bring my joy. 


Thy Wife 


XXI 
My Dear One, 


My courtyard isfilled with the sounds of chatting women. 
I havesentfor the sewing-womenand those who do embroi- 
dery,andthe days are passed in makinglittlegarments. We 
are allsobusy; Li-ti, Mah-li,eventhine Honourable Mother 
takesagain theneedleandshows us howshe broidered jack- 
etsforthee whenthouwertyoung. Thepilesofclothinggrow 
each day, and I touch them and caress them and imagine I 
can see them folding close a tiny form. There are jackets, 
trousers, shoes, tiny caps and thick warm blankets. 

I send for Blind Chun, the story-teller, and he makes the 
hourspass quickly with his tales of bygone days. The singers 
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and the fortune-tellers all have found the path that leads 
up to our gateway, knowing they will find a welcome. 
lam 


Thy Habtpy Wife 
XXII 


Isendtheecherry-blossoms. They grew within thy court- 
yard, and each tiny petal will bring to thee remembrance of 
thy wife who loves thee well. 


XXIII 


If thou couldst see my courtyard! It seems carpeted with 
snow, so many are the cherry-blossoms on its pavement. 
They say I am untidy that I permit it to be untouched by 
broom or brush. It is cleaned and spotless all the year, save 
at thisthe time of cherry-blossoms, when’tis untrodden and 
unswept. 

I cannot write thee merely household cares and gossip. 
Iam so filled with happiness, I can only dream and wonder. 
Joy is beating with his wings just outside myopen window, 
and soon all the gates of Heaven will be opened wide to me. 


Thy Wife 


XXIV 
He is here, beloved, thy son! I put out my hand and 


touch him, and the breath of the wind through the pine- 
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trees brings the music of the Gods to me. He is big and 
strong and beautiful. Isee in his eyes as in a mirror the 
reflection of thy dear face,and I know he is thine and mine, 
and we three are one. He is my joy, my son, my first-born. 
I am tired, my lord, the brush is heavy, but it is such a 
happy, happy tired. 

Thy Wefe 


XXV 


Is there anything so wonderful as being the mother of a 
son? I simply sing, and laugh, and live—oh, how I 4ve the 
long days through. I have happiness enough for all the 
world, and I want to give and give and give. Thy mother 
says that all the beggars within the province know there 
is rice outside our gateway; but when I lookinto myson’s 
eyes, and feel his tiny fingers groping in my neck, I feel I 
must give of my plenty to those who have no joy. 

Oh, husband mine, come back and see thy son! 


XXVI 


Dost thou know what love is? Thou canst not till thou 
holdest Love itself within thy very arms. I thought I loved 
thee. I smile now at the remembrance of thatfeeble flicker- 
ing flame that was as like unto the real love as thefaint, cold 
beam of the candle is to the rays of the glorious sun. Now— 
now—thou art the father of my son. Thou hasta new place 
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inmy heart. Thetiethatbinds our heartstogetheris stronger 
than a rope of twisted bamboo, it is a bond,a love bond, that 
never can be severed. I am the mother of thy first-born— 
thou hast givenme my man-child. Love thee—love thee! — 


‘now | know / 
Lam Thine Own 


XXVIII 


Tam wrothwiththy brother Chih-peh. Heisamanof very 
small discernment. He does not see the wondersof thyson. 
He says he cannot see that he isa childof more thanmortal 
beauty. Isorrowfor him. The Gods have surely drawnafilm 
before his eyes. 

But I cannot bear resentment, there is no room in me for 
aught but love and the days are far too short to hold my 
happiness. I pass them nearmy baby. I croon to him sweet 
lullabies at which the others laugh. I say, ‘Thou dost not 
understand? Of course not, ’tis the language of the Gods,” 
and as he sleeps I watch his small face grow each daymore 
like to thine. I give long hours to thinkingofhisfuture. He 
must be a man like thee, strong, noble, kindly, bearing thy 
great name with honour, so that in years to come it will be 
said, ‘‘The first-born sonof Kwei-liwas a great and worthy 
man.” 

At night I lie beside him and am jealous of the sleep that 
takes him from my sight. The morning comes and sets my 
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heart to beating at the thought that one more long, sweet 
day has come to me inwhich-to guard, and love,and cherish 
him. 


Thy Happy Wife 


XXVIII 


It has been a wonderful day. Thyson hashad his first re- 
ception. It is just one moon ago since I found him lying by 
my side,and nowwe have had thefeast of the shavingof the 
head. All our friends came, and they brought him beautiful 
presents. Chih-lo gaveacap with all the Gods uponthefront 
andlongredtasselstohangdownbyeachear. Li-tigavehim 
shoes that she herself had broidered, with a cat’sface on the 
toes and the ears and whiskers outstanding. They willmake 
him careful ofhisstepsandsure-footedasthecat. Mah-ligave 
hima most wonderful silverboxto hangaround hisneckand 
in which I will keep his amulets. There were many things 
which I willnottakethetimetotellthee. Iamsorry tosaythat 
thyson behaved himself unseemly. He screamed andkicked 
as the barber shaved his tiny head. I was much distressed, 
but they tell me it is a sign that he will grow to be a valiant 
man. 

I gave a feast,and sucha feast! Itwill beremembered for 
many moons. Eventhine Honourable Mothersaid I showed 
the knowledge of what was due my guests upon So great an 
occasion. We also gave to him his milk name. It i is Ten 
Thousand Springtimes, as he came at blossom-time; but I 
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callhimthatonly within my heart, as I donot wishthejealous 
Gods to hear. When I speak of him, I say ‘The Stupid 
One,” ‘The Late-born,” so they will think [ do not care 
for him and will not covet me my treasure. 


Jam tired; it hasbeenahappyday. TheGodsaregoodto 
Kwei-lt 


XXIX 
My Dear One, 


Another marriage within our compound. Dost thou 
remember the servant Cho-to, who came to us soon after [| 
became thy bride? Shewill soon marry a man in the village 
of Soong-tong, and she is very happy. She has not seen 
him, of course, but her mother says he is good and honest 
and will make for her a suitable husband. I talked to her 
quite seriously, as my age and many moons of marriage 
allow me. I told her that only by practising modesty, 
humility and gentleness could she walk safely on the path 
that leads to being the mother of sons. 

To be the mother of sons is not always a happiness. 
Ling-ti, the shoemaker, was here this morning, and he was 
in great distress. His baby, three months old, died witha 
fever and he had no money to pay for burial. This morning 
he arose early, before the mother awakened, and took it to 
the baby tower outside the city. It is lying in there now, 
with all the other little children whose parents were too 
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poor to give them proper burial. It madea quick, sad hurt 
within me, and | went quickly to find my baby. Thou wilt 
not laugh, but I have pierced his right ear and puta ring 
therein, sothe Gods will thinkhe is a girl andnotdesire him. 


I hear thy son. 
Thy Wefe 


XXX 
My Dear One, 


There has been great talk of evil eyes. Not that I believe 
the servants’ tales; but—thine Honourable Mother, Li-ti, 
and thy wife have been to the Holy Man who dwells under- 
neath the Great Magnolia-tree near the street of the Lean- 
ing Willow. He lives alone within a little house of matting, 
andhas acquired great merit by his virtuous acts. He wears 
aroundhis unboundhair a band of metal that is the outward 
sign of his great holiness. He lives alone in peace and with 
untroubled mind. In his great wisdom he has learned that 
peace is the end and aim of life; not triumph, success, nor 
riches, but that the greatest gift from all the Gods is peace. 
I purchased from him an amulet for my “Stupid One,” my 
treasure, as some one mzg¢ come within our courtyard and 
cast his eye upon our child with bad intent. 

Come to me, my husband. Tell me thou art coming. 
Thou wilt find me standing in the outer archway with thy 
son within minearms. I long for thee. 

Thy Wife 
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XXXI 


My days are filledwith happiness. I goout on the terrace 
_and look far down the hillside that is covered with azaleas, 
pink and orangeandmauve. IJ hold mysonand say, ‘Look, 
thy father will come to us from the city yonder. Our eyes of 
love will see him from far away, there by the willow-pattern 
tea-house. He will come nearer—nearer—and we will not 
hear the beat of his bearers’ feet upon the pathway because 
of the beating of our hearts.” He smiles at me, he under- 
stands. He isso wonderful, thy son. I would “string the 
sunbeams for his necklace or draw down the moon with 
cords to canopy his bed.” 
Come back and see thy son. Kwet-l 


XXXII 
My Dear One, 


Thy letter has come saying thou wilt be here soon. It 
came on the day I went to the temple to make my offering 
of thanks for the gift of our son. 

I put on my richest gown, the blue one with the broidery 
of gold. I dressed my hairwith jessamine flowers,and wore 
all the jewels thou hast given me. My boy was in his jacket 
of red, his trousers of mauve, his shoes of purple, andhis cap 
with the many Gods. When I was seated in the chair he 
was placed in my lap, and a man was sent ahead with cash 
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to give the beggars, because I wished all the world to be 
happy on this my day of rejoicing. 

My bearers carried me to the very steps of the throne on 
which Kwan-yinwas seated. I made my obeisance, I lighted 
the large red candles and placed them before the Goddess 
of Heaven. Then I took our son before the Buddha, the 
Name, the Lord of Light, the All-Powerful, and touched 
his head three times to the mat, to show that he would bea 
faithful follower and learn to keep the law. 

Wewenthome bythevalleyroad,and my heartkept beat- 
ingintune to thepat-pat of the bearers’ feet on the pathway. 
It was all so beautiful. The trailing vines on the mountain- 
side, the ferns in the cool dark places, the rich green leaves 
of the mulberry-trees, the farmers in the paddy fields, all 
seemed filled withthe joyof life. AndI, K wei-li, going along 
in my chair with my son on my knee, was the happiest of 
them all. The Gods have given me everything; they have 
nothing more to bestow. Iam glad I havegone to the moun- 
tain-side each day to thank them for their gifts. 

The Gods are good, my loved one, they are good to thy 


Kwe-li 


XXXII 


I am alone on the mountain-top. I have gone the path- 
way the last time to lay my offering at the feet of Kwan- 
yin. She does not hear my voice. There is no Goddess of 
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Mercy. She isa thing of goldand wood, andshe hasmocked 
my despair, has laughed at the heart that is within me, that 
is alive and full of an anguish such as she has never known. 

My son, my man-child is dead. The life has gone from 
his body, the breath from his lips. I have held him all the 
night close to my heart and it does not give him warmth. 
They have taken him from me and told me he has gone to 
the Gods. There are no Gods. There are no Gods. Iam 
alone. 


XXXIV 


He had thine eyes—he was like to thee. Thou wiltnever 
know thy son and mine, my Springtime. Why could they 
not have left thy son for thee to see? He was so strong and 
beautiful, my first-born. 


XXXV 


Do not chide me. I cannotwrite. What do I do? I donot 
know. I lie long hours and watch the tiny mites that live 
within the sun’s bright golden rays, and say, ‘‘Why could I 
not exchange my womanhood, that hopes and loves and 
sorrows, for one of those small dancing spots within the 
sunbeams? At least they do not feel.” 

At night sleep does not touch my eyelids. I lie upon the 
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terrace. I will not go within my chamber, where ’tis gloom 
and darkness. I watch the stars, a silver, mocking throng, 
that twinkle at me coldly, and then I see the moon mount 
slowly her pathway of the skies. The noises of the night 
come to me softly, as if they knew my sorrow, and the 
croaking frogs and the crickets that find lodging by the 
lotus pool seem to feel with me my loneliness, so plaintive 
is their cry. 

I feel the dawn will never come, as if ’twere dead or 
slumbered; but when at last he comes, I watch him touch 
the hillside, trees, and temples with soft grey fingers, and 
bring to me a beauty one does not see by day. The night 
winds pass with sighs among the pine-trees, and in passing 
give a loving touch to bells upon pagodas that bring their 
music faint to me. The dawn is not the golden door of hap- 
piness. It only means another day has come and I must 
smile and talk and live as if my heart were here. 

Oh, man of mine, if but thy dream touch would come and 


bid me slumber, I would obey. 
Thy Wife 


XXXVI 


They have put a baby in my arms, a child found on the 
tow-path, a beggar child. I felt I could not place another 
head where our dear boy had lain, and I sat stiffand still, 
and tried to push away the little body pressing close against 
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me; but at touch of baby mouth and fingers, springs that 
were dead seemed stirring in my heart again. At last I 
could not bear it,and I leaned my face against her head and 
crooned His lullaby: 


“The Gods on the rooftree guard pigeons from harm 
And my little pigeon is safe in my arms.” 


I cannot tell thee more. My heart is breaking. 


XXXVII 


I have given to this stranger-child, this child left to die 
upon the tow-path, the clothes that were our son’s. She was 
cold,and thy Mother came to me so gentlyand said, ‘‘K wei- 
li, hast thou no clothing for the child that was found by thy 
servants?” I saw her meaning, and I said, ‘‘Wouldst thou 
have me put the clothing over which I have wept, and that 
is now carefully laid away in the camphor-wood box, upon 
this child?” She said—and thou wouldst not know thy 
Mother’s voice, her bitter words are only as the rough shell 
of the lichee nut that covers the sweet meat hidden within— 
she said, ‘‘Why not, dear one? This one needs them, and 
the hours thou passest with them are only filled with sad- 
dened memories.” I said to her, ‘‘This is a girl, a beggar 
child. I will not give to her the clothing of my son. Each 
time I looked upon her it would be a knife plunged in my 
heart.” She said to me, ‘‘K wei-li, thou art not a child, thou 
arta woman. Of what worth that clothing lying in that box 
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of camphor-wood? Does it bring back thy son? Some day 
thou wilt open it, and there will be nothing but dust which 
will reproach thee. Get them and give them to this child 
which has come to us out of the night.” 

I went to the box and opened it, and they lay there, the 
little things that had touched his tiny body. I gave them, 
the trousers of purple, the jackets of red, the embroidered 
shoes, the caps with the many Buddhas. | gave them all to 
the beggar child. 

Iam 


Thy Wife 


XXXVITI 


I am reproached because I will not go to the temple. It 
is filled with the sounds of chanting which comes to me 
faintly as I lie upon the terrace. There are women there, 
happy women, with their babies in their arms, while mine 
are empty. There are others there in sorrow, laying their 
offerings at the feet of Kwan-yin. They do not know that 
she does not feel, nor care, for womankind. She sits upon 
her lotus throne and laughs at mothers in despair. How 
can she feel, how can she know, that thing of gilded wood 
and plaster? 

I stay upon my terrace, I live alone within my court of 
silent dreams. For me there are no Gods. 
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XXXIX 


They have brought to me from the market-place a book 
of a new God. I would not read it. I said, ‘““There are too 
many Gods—why add a new one? I have no candles or in- 
cense to lay before an image.” But—I read and saw within 
itspagesthat Hegaverest andlove and peace. Peace—what 
the holy man desired, the end of all things—peace. And I, 
I do not want to lose the gift of memory; I want remem- 
brance, but I want it without pain. 

The cherry-blossoms have bloomed and passed away. 
They lingered but a moment’s space, and, like my dream of 
spring, they died. But, passing, they have left behind the 
knowledge that we'll see them once again. There must be 
something, somewhere, to speak to despairing mothers and 
say, ‘‘Weep not! You will see your own again.” 

I do not want a God of temples. I have cried my prayers 
to Kwan-yin, and they have come back to me like echoes 
from a deadenedwall. I want a God to come tome at night- 
time, when I am lying lonely, wide-eyed, staring into dark- 
ness, with all my body aching for the touch of tiny hands. I 
want that God who says, “I give thee Peace,” to standclose 
by my pillow and touch my wearied eyelids and bring me 
rest. 

I have been dead—enclosed within a tomb of sorrow and 
despair; but now, at words but dimly understood, afaint new 
life seems stirring deep within me. A Voice speaks to me 
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from out these pages, a Voice that says, ‘(Come unto Meall 
ye weary and heavy-laden,‘and I will give thee rest.” My 
longing soul cries out, “Oh, great and unknown God, give 
me this rest!” Iam alone, a woman, helpless, stretching out 
my arms in darkness, but into my world of gloom has come 
a faint dim star, a star of hope that says to me, “There zsa 
God.” 
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Translated by ELIZABETH COOPER. 
Containing frontispiece in colour and many illustrations in black and white. 
Decorative Cover. Crown ato, 6s. net. 


These letters, heve translated so beautifully and sympathetically, weve 
written by Kwei-li, the wife of a Chinese official, to her husband when he 
accompanied his master, Prince Chung, on a trip round the world. 

The writer stands at the parting of the ways between the old civilisation 
of China and the modern eva which has now superseded it, and indirectly 
veveals much of the beauty of the old patriarchal Chinese life, of which so 
little is known. As to the human story, so moving in its pathos and sim- 
plicity, its theme is universal and will find an echo in all hearts. ‘‘ It is the 
writien word of Kwei-li, who sends with each stroke of her brush a part of 
hey heart.” 


THE BOOK OF TEA 


& JAPANESE HARMONY OF ART, 
CULTURES 4 THE SIMPLE LIFE 


By OKAKURA KAKUZO. 


Containing illustrations in colour and in black and white. 
Decorative Cover. F’cap 8vo, 138 pages, 6s. net. 


This little book is illuminating in its revelation of the old world of 
Japanese thought and culture, with its reaction on Japanese daily life. It 
is not a translation, but was written in English. 

The author, the late Okakura Kakuzo, was one of the leaders in the 
movement which a generation ago set itself to stem the western invasion, 
spreading like a malaria over every field of intellectual activity and threaten- 
ing to submerge entirely the ancient beautiful Japanese civilisation. 

The illustrations ave chosen from our own National Collections, and in 
the appendix will be found further details as to the Tea Ceremony and its 


various accessories. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM 


Containing sixteen large illustrations in colour and decorations 
throughout by FRANK BRANGWYN, R.A. 


Crown 4to, buckram, Ios. 6d. net. 


Also 365 copies printed on Hand-made Paper and bound in 
Vellum, 43, 3s. net. 


Lhe sumptuous virility of Mr Frank Brangwyn’s work is spectally 
suitable for the purpose of sustaining and emphasising that element of rich 
sensuousness which, in spite of some critics, is surely the ground-note of the 
whole impassioned song; and the pagan beauty of the sixteen coloured 
pictures into which Mr Brangwyn has translated the royal imagery of the 
old Persian dreamer ts a complete justification of the choice. B by ignoring 
the modern tendency to see Omar as a symbolist on the one hand, ora 
Dessimist on the other, Mr Brangwyn has been saved Jrom the danger of 
luring the reader's eye away from the text into a second region of dispersing 
Jancies. His designs are as physical as the poet's Eastern metaphors, and 
as heady with wine and sun. Luscious yet subsidiary, they hang among 
the intervals of the poem like tropical Jrutts on a great tree. T, hey may be 
detached and enjoyed singly, but if left in their place, they serve only to bring 
out the purpose of the poem itself and do nothing to obscure its design. 
In addition to these sixteen oil paintings, each page ts richly bordered and 
the paper used throughout is spectally thick, a deckle-edged paper, exquisitely 
silken to the touch. 
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